SRAEL~ SOUTH AFRICA 


The Natural Alliance 


CONFERENCE 
ON ANTI-ARAB 


RACISM 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 


Sponsored by the G.L.C. 


Organised by the Palestine 
Solidarity Campaign 


AIMS AND PRINCIPLES OF 


THE PALESTINE SOLIDARITY CAMPAIGN 


1 The Palestinian people has an inalienable right to 
self-determination. 
2 The PLO is the sole legitimate representative of 
the Palestinian people. 
3 The Palestinian people’s inalienable right to 
establish its independent state in any part of 
Palestine freed from Zionist occupation, towards 
forming the secular democratic state of Palestine. 
4 PSC supports the Lebanese people’s struggle for 
national independence and unity, and against 
Zionist occupation, Zionism, fascism and 
imperialism. 
5 PSC opposes Zionism, anti-semitism, and all other 
forms of racism. 


PALESHINE 
SOUDARITIY 
GAMPATGNia ae 


UN Resolution 3379 
10 November 1975 


One of five resolutions connected with the Decade for Action to Combat Racism 
and Racial Discrimination. 


The General Assembly 


Recalling its resolution 1904 of 20 November 1963, proclaiming the United Nations 
Declaration on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination, and in parti- 
cular its affirmation that ‘any doctrine of racial differentiation or superiority is 
scientifically false, morally condemnable, socially unjust and dangerous’ and its 
expression of alarm at the ‘manifestations of racial discrimination still in evidence 
in some areas of the world, some of which are imposed by certain Governments by 
means of legislation, administrative or other measures’ 


.. .Determines that Zionism is a form of racism and racial discrimination. 


Voting: For 75; Against 35; Abstained 32. 


Introduction 


This booklet aims at giving a brief 
historical comparison of _ the 
development of apartheid in South 
Africa and Israel and at giving you 
some more information on the 
trade and military links that cur- 
rently exist between the two states. 
The basis of both the South Afri- 
can and Israeli states is Apartheid 
whether openly advocated as ‘sep- 
arate development’ or more 
covertly applied, as in Israel, to 
maintain a facade of democracy. 
In this introduction we hope to give 
some more examples that prove the 
very ‘natural’ progression of the 
relationship between the ruling clas- 
ses of both states. 


The Natural Alliance 


Smuts and Weizmann 


The political support given to the 
Zionist cause by Jan Smuts, South 
Africa’s ‘celebrated’ Prime Minister, 
can not be underestimated. From 
his position as a ‘Special Delegate 
from South Africa’ to the British 
government and War Cabinet he 
played an influential role in helping 
to secure the infamous Balfour Dec- 
laration in 1917, and showed un- 
swerving loyalty to zionism until 
his death in 1950, by using his 
considerable influence in London 
to hold the British government to 
its support of the colonisation of 
Palestine at times when _ their 
resolve appeared to be weakening. 


‘* . . . Weizmann’s candid avowal 
that Zionism was naturally and 
organically linked to British Imper- 
ial interests . . . was the crucial 
test for Smuts who saw in the Brit- 
ish Empire the buttress of the 
world order and civilised develop- 
ment. Smuts .. . was identified 
with the vision of an Anglo-Boer 
union within the framework of the 
British Empire: Weizmann’s own 
plans for a Zionist entity within 
this framework meant that he, like 
Smuts, was spared any problem of 
conflicting national and imperial 
loyalties’’. 

With the defeat of Smuts and the 
election of the Nationalist Party 
in 1948, fears arose amongst the 
Jewish community in South Africa 
— which at this time numbered 
around 120,000 -— that anti- 
semitic policies — such as the strict 
quotas on Jewish immigration — 
would be extended, causing some 


of them to think that a Jewish exo- 
dus may be necessary. While the 
vast majority of Jews in South 
Africa were already sympathetic to 
zionism prior to 1948 this new 
threat undoubtedly increased sup- 
port for the idea of a ‘Jewish home- 
land’. There was, however, a dram- 
atic modification of the Nationalist 
Party’s views towards the Jewish 
community by the time they came 
to power, brought about by three 
main factors. firstly, their percep- 
tion of the ‘necessity of white 
solidarity if a minority racial regime 
were to be maintained’; secondly, 
the fear that large scale Jewish 
emmigration would cause an econ- 
omic slump: and thirdly, increased 
sympathy and a new identification 
with the zionist settlers fighting 
the British in Palestine. This last 
reason ‘compared the Afrikaaner’s 
determination to break the union’s 
(South Africa’s) British ties with 
the Zionist undertaking’. It was the 
Nationalist Party who extended ‘de 
jure’ recognition to Israel in 1948 
and cleared the way for the export 
of money and goods, and allowed 
Jewish reserve officers to serve in 
Israel — a proceedure then officially 
contrary to law. 


And so a pattern of co-operation 
was set which despite some hiccups, 
mainly after Israel’s vote in support 
of the 1961 United Nations 
condemnation of apartheid, has 
lasted to the present day. (After 
Israel’s UN vote, Begin’s Herut 
party put forward a motion in the 
Knesset that criticised the support 
for the UN amendment.) 


Nuclear Co-operation 


While Israel’s nuclear programme 
has relied mainly on the develop- 
ment of its own scientific know- 
ledge, South Africa has been able 
to trade uranium, for the technol- 
ogy it requires, with the West. As 
political pressure in the West to 
break links with the South Afri- 
can regime has grown, however, 
the importance of the nuclear 
relationship with Israel, began in 
the mid 1960’s, has increased. 
Following the pattern of trade and 
military co-operation, the nuclear 
link has developed in to an ex- 
change of Israeli scientific exper- 
tise in return for raw materials from 
South Africa. As neither country 
has ever signed the Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty, which allows inspec- 
tion of domestic nuclear facilities 
by external agencies, they have 
thus been able to develop and pro- 
duce nuclear weapons under a 
cloak of secrecy. 


The refusal by the US to publicly 
acknowledge that the famous 
‘double flash’ recorded by one of 
their satellites in the south Atlan- 
tic in September 1979 was caused 
by a nuclear weapon test and 
signalled the maturing of the 
Israeli-South African nuclear part- 
nership, shows another side of 
the nuclear relationship. While the 
Americans were originally the main 
suppliers of nuclear hardware to 
both countries under their ‘Atoms 
for Peace’ programme in_ the 
1950’s and early 1960’s, they have 
consistently refused to place any 
serious restrictions on the use of 
this hardware to prevent it being 
used for military purposes. (The 
US also supplied both countries 
with enriched uranium to fuel their 
reactors until the mid 1970's, by 


which time both had developed 
their own manufacturing proces- 
ses). 


More than this, the US has con- 
sistently protected its colonial off- 
spring from condemnation in the 
international arena for their poten- 
tially genocidal nuclear activities. 


Imperialism’s ‘Policemen’ 


This political support and protec- 
tion which is enjoyed by both Israel 
and South Africa is merely one of 
the benefits which they derive from 
their positions as ‘policemen’ for 
the West’s capital interests, in their 
respective regions. 


The place of western, and more par- 
ticularly US, interests in maintain- 
ing the rule of the white minority 
in South Africa and Zionism in 
Palestine as ‘bulwarks against Com- 
munism’ at either end of the Afri- 
can continent, should not be 
forgotten and has had to be largely 
ignored in this booklet only 
because of lack of time and space. 


SETTLER COLONIALISM 


AND ‘HERRENVOLK’ DEMOCRACY 


[The text printed below is an 
abridged part of a paper titled 
‘South Africa and Israel: A Special 
Relationship’ submitted to the 
Conference on Socio-Economic 
Trends and Policies in Southern 
Africa, which, under the aegis of 
the United Nations African Insti- 
tute for Economic Development 
and Planning, Dakar, took place in 
Dar-es-Salaam between November 
29 and December 12, 1975. Some 
of the details and _ illustrations, 
contained in the original, had to be 
left out. } 


The nature of South African settler 
colonialism, has been amply studied 
from various perspectives, Less so 
Rhodesia, and perhaps because of 
traditional western bias, Israel even 
less so. 


The interests of the settler-colonists 
are in contradiction to both those 
of the natives and the finance 
capitalists of the ‘mother country’. 
When an accommodation between 
the colonial power and the in- 
digenous population begins. to 
emerge (usually leading to political 
independence of the natives) the 
colonists are threatened and fight 
violently. 


‘This highly retrograde and react- 
ionary element led the struggle 
(historically) on two fronts — 
unyielding and wholeheartedly 
against the natives . . . relatively 
and occasionally, but often very 
violently against the great capital- 
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ists ““back home’’. 


Independence of the Colonialists 


The colonists attempt to secede 


SAMIJH FARSOUN 


from the parent country and set up 
their own supremacist regime 
whose hallmark is severe oppression 
of the natives. Rhodesia is the most 
recentexample of this phenomenon. 
The violent struggle between the 
South African settlers and Britain 
while economic in essence was also 
related to British policy concerning 
the natives. When the local whites 
eventually won independence and 
control of the state, they imposed 
one of the most oppressive struct- 
ures in history, apartheid. 

‘As for Israel, it is all too forgotten 
that if this country represents a 
spearhead of imperialism in the 
particular present international con- 
text of antagonism between the 
two great blocs, this is only a result 
of special circumstances. Its true 
nature is to be a mass of small 
“white” settlers spreading out more 
and more to colonize an under- 
developed territory. It is this that 
makes their conflict with the 
peoples of the region so ruthless, 
even where the latter live under 
pro-Western regimes which are 
themselves the satellites of imperial- 
ism. In spite of its... alliance with 
American imperialism .. . Israelis a 
secessionist colonial state. Its 
foundation was the object of a long 
and bloody struggle with England, 
who played the role of the imperial- 
ist parent country.’ 


Upon secession or independence of 
the colonists, the pivotal attribute 
of settler colonial regimes is their 
relationship to the indigenous 
population and land. Politically, the 
European colonists establish what 
van den Berghe calls a ‘Herrenvolk 
democracy’, a political duality with 
parliamentary democracy for the 
settler colonialists and a colonial 


regime for the natives. This is a 
‘parliamentary regime in which the 
exercise of power and suffrage is 
restricted, de facto, and often de 
jure, to the dominant group.’ In 
short, the colonists rule themselves 
democratically and impose their 
political, social and economic 
tyranny over the natives. 


Land Acquisition 


A colonial settlement needs land. 
Thus, an immediate antagonism 
erupts with the indigenous popul- 
ation when colonists take (conquer 
or even buy) the land. To secure 
the colony, more immigrants are 
needed, thus increasing the popul- 
ation and land pressure over the 
natives. Native resistance ensues. 
But a dynamic process is set in 
motion: colonist expansionism, 
immigration, and explulsion and/or 
subjugation-segregation of the 
natives. This process expresses itself 
in a series of battles and wars 
culminating in land control, native 
expulsion and subjugation. At times 
such conflicts became genocidal. In 
North America, these wars are 
known as the Indian Wars, in South 
Africa the Kaffir Wars and in the 
Middle East as the Arab-Israeli 
conflict (this is not to deny that 
other factors have entered into the 
picture here). 


Expansionism at the 
Expense of the Natives 


The particulars of this dynamic pro- 
cess vary in the different settler- 
colonial situations, but the essence 
and end result are the same. In 
South Africa land acquisition was 
made by force supported by (and at 
times ignored by) the imperial 
power. Indeed, beginning with the 
19th century, the conflict between 
the British imperial interests and 
the settler Afrikaner community 
led to further wide-ranging 
expansionism. This expansionism 
was, needless to say, at the expense 


of the natives, first the Bushmen 
and Hottentots, and later, the 
Bantu. The Afrikaners pushed the 
Black South Africans into certain 
lands which were ‘reserved’ for 
them. The Natives Land Act of 
1913 set aside for the Black natives 
7% of the territory (subsequently 
increased to 13% in 1936) of South 
Africa, although the Africans num- 
bered four times as many as the 
white Afrikaners. This pattern was 
repeated in Rhodesia except that it 
was done in a shorter period of 
time, beginning in 1890 and the 
population ratio of African to 
white was nearer 20 to 1. 


Land Acquisition through Purchases 


In the Arab world, the particulars 
were slightly different. Although 
supported by imperial Britain, early 
Zionist settlement in Palestine was 
not accomplished by conquest as it 
would have generated a war with a 
long-established empire and regional 
power, the Ottoman Empire. Early 
land acquisition by Zionists was 
made through purchases financed 
by European Zionists and sym- 
pathisers. And yet, all such activity 
amounted to little before the 
British mandate was imposed on 
Palestine in the wake of World 
War l. 


The British Mandate, acting in con- 
cert with the Balfour Declaration’s 
intent of establishing a ‘national 
homeland’ for the Zionists, facili- 
tated settler land acquisition. This 
set in motion a pattern of settler 
immigration and of dispossession 
of Palestine peasants. This was felt 
as a threat by the native Arab 
population who resisted in various 
ways, including an all out rebellion 
against the British and Zionists in 
1936-1939. Nonetheless, by 1947, 
when the British turned the Palest- 
ine question to the United Nations, 
Zionist and Jewish landholding in 
Palestine did not exceed 7% of the 


whole territory. And yet, by 1948 
settler population in Palestine had 
come to number close to 700,000, 
nearly one third the total popul- 
ation of the country. Wholesale 
Zionist land acquisition in Palestine 
was not accomplished until after 
the Palestine war of 1947-48. Here 
also, land acquisition was accomp- 
lished by force. It should be 
pointed out that the then Western 
dominated UN provided the formal 
basis for the Zionist settler state, 
without reference to the natives’ 
wishes, in a partition of Palestine 
resolution adopted on November 
29, 1947. Apart from the Union of 
South Africa, only one African and 
one Asian nation voted for the 
Partition Plan. The _ resolution 
passed on the strength of voting 
European and Western hemisphere 
countries. 


Military Ex pansionism 


The new settler state of Israel 
expanded its territory in Palestine 
from the 56% allocated by the UN 
to 77% in 1948. Israeli expansion- 
ism continued further in 1967 in 
the wake of the June war. Territory 
of the rest of Palestine and of two 
neighbouring states was conquered 
by Israel. Israel unilaterally annexed 
Arab Jerusalem and the surround- 
ing area. Over two dozen collective 
and para-military settlements were 
established by the Israelis not only 
in the rest of Palestine (the West 
Bank) but also in Syrian and Egypt- 
ian territory. 


Settler State Laws 


Once a settler state is erected on 
native land then the process of land 
acquisition is promulgated through 
settler state laws. These are statutes 
whose consequence is the alienation 
of native land and the regulation of 
settler acquisition. They also ‘legal- 
ise’ such a pattern. The Absentee 
Property Law of 1950 in Israel is a 


case in point. This law and such 
other statutes as Article 25 of the 
Emergency Regulations author- 
ising the military government to 
expel villagers and close off their 
areas, contributed to the transfer 
of Arab property into settler Israeli 
hands. After the June 1967 War the 
Israeli government expropriated 
Arab homes inside the old city of 
Jerusalem, first in January and then 
in April 1968. About 5,000 Palest- 
inians lost their land and were sub- 
sequently transferred to the East 
Bank of the Jordan. These ‘legal’ 
processes of settler acquisition of 
land were not different in essence 
Or consequence from the statutes 
and native land acts of South 
Africa and Rhodesia. 


Immigration 


Together with land acquisition, 
settler colonialism is concerned 
with immigration of new settlers 
to help secure and strengthen the 
settler society. This is a thrust 
which is in direct contradiction to 
the native population. Thus, the 
presence of the natives is a prob- 
lem. As Patrick Keatley says of 
white Rhodesians: ‘One cannot 
help feeling ... that in their heart 
of hearts, the white Rhodesians 
bear a wordless wish that the 
Africans would disappear.’ 


The ‘wordless wish’ in South Africa 
takes the form of enforced geo- 
graphical and social segregation of 
Blacks. Similarly, the Zionists in 
their rhetoric and policy exhibit 
this same ‘wordless wish’. An early 
Zionist philosopher activist, Israel 
Zangwill, coined the slogan that 
Palestine is a land without a people 
to be given to a people without a 
land (i.e. European Jews). As 
recently as 1969, Golda Meir, then 
Prime Minister of Israel, stated in 
an interview: ‘It was not as though 
there was a Palestinian People in 
Palestine considering itself as a 


Palestinian People and we came and 
threw them out and took their 
country away from them. They did 
not exist.” (Sunday Times, London, 
June 15, 1969). 


Zionist settler colonialism, fueled 
by religio-historical ideology and 
coupled with the desire to have a 
modern nation where there are 
Jews of all classes, was especially 
concerned with the wish for a 
native-free, that is Arab-free, 
country. Erskine’ Childers has 
analysed the history, plans and 
warfare (military, terroristic and 
psychological) which made possible 
a Palestine, in Ben Gurion’s words, 
‘virtually emptied of its former 
owners.’ Israel refused to repatriate 
hundreds of thousands of Palestinian 
Arab refugees after the 1948 war 
and again after the 1967 war. After 
the latter, a token fraction of 
refugees were permitted back into 
their homes on the West Bank. It 
was the unrepatriated refugees 
whose property was confiscated 
under the Absentee Property Law. 


Biblical Justification 


Settler states facilitate immigration 
of qualified immigrants: White 
Europeans for South Africa and 
Jews for Israel. The Israeli Law of 
Return gives the right to any Jew 
(legally defined according’ to 
religious statutes) to settle in Israel 
and acquire citizenship. As with 
South Africa, immigrants are 
helped socially, economically and 
in housing. Simultaneously the 
citizenship laws discriminate 
against the native. In short, settler 
colonist movements usurp native 
land, expel or control the natives 
and encourage qualified settler 
immigration. They justify that in 
terms of an ideology which 
includes notions that they are 
civilising the native, but often such 
justificiation is Biblical. South 
Africa and Israel are especially 


strong in this. 


The Dutch Reformed Church, 
church of the Afrikaaner settlers, 
relies on some Old Testament 
passages. It believes that the in- 
equality of the races is ordained 
by God. The Blacks, considered 
by the church as the descendants 
of Ham, are destined to serve the 
whites, descendants of Sham. The 
Boers considered the abolition of 
slavery as contrary to Biblical pre- 
cepts. The Afrikaners saw the 
Blacks as inferior, degraded and 
uncivilised. The mission of the 
whites is to civilise them. 


The Zionists, too, depend upon 
Biblical passages to justify their 
claim to and _ colonisation of 
Palestine. In addition to their 
function of bringing civilisation to 
a backward Asiatic region (see T. 
Herzl), the Zionists saw Palestine 
as the promised land, given to them 
by God. The colonisation of the 
country is nothing more than re- 
claiming what is Biblically theirs 
and the fulfillment of Biblical pro- 
phecy. Statements of the leaders 
continue to speak of Eretz Israel 
which includes much of the present 
territory occupied since the 1967 
war. 


Colonial Regime for the Natives 


As van den Berghe points out, the 
settler colonists establish a herren- 
volk democracy in which they 
impose on the natives — those that 
remain under their control — a 
colonial regime characterised by 
three major attributes: 

(a) political disfranchisement and 
control, 

(b) social segregation, and 

(c) economic exploitation. 


The methods of achieving political 
control over the natives and bring- 
ing about native disfranchisement 
are both direct and indirect. By 
virtue of the contradictory claim 
of parliamentary democracy, the 
settler regimes resort, most fre- 
quently, to indirect and subtle 
means to curb native political free- 
doms. In South Africaand Rhodesia 
where the native Black population 
is in the majority numerically, the 
right to vote is denied outright to 
the natives. In Israel proper where 
the remaining natives are in the 


Soweto 


minority (about 12%) the right to 
the franchise was not denied 
although it was highly controlled. 
Freedom of expression and of 
association have been severely 
restricted through the Publications 
and Entertainment Act of 1963, 
and the Suppression of Communism 
Act of 1950 in South Africa. 
‘Communism’ is defined as any 
doctrine ‘which aims at bringing 
about any political, industrial, social 
or economic change within the 
Union by the promotion or dis- 
turbance or disorder, by unlawful 
acts or omissions or by the threat 
of such acts or omission.’ Such a 
broad definition of the law has 
meant the suppression of any 
native activity. In 1963 alone, 
7,500 publications were banned. 
Israeli statutes curbing native free- 
dom of expression are more discreet 
but just as effective. Independent 
Palestinian publications in Israel 
are either not permitted or circum- 
scribed and controlled. 
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Political Oppression 


The freedom of association and 
political organisations of natives are 
also curtailed by the colonists. In 
South Africa the Unlawful Organ- 
isation Act of 1960 (similar to an 
identical one in Rhodesia) and the 
Prohibition of Improper Interfer- 
ence Bill of 1966, not only em- 
powered the authorities to declare 
the natives’ Pan-African Congress 
and the African National Congress 
illegal, but also prohibited racial 
groups from participating in joint 
political activities. Additionally, the 
Law and Order Maintenance Act 
imposes restrictions on the freedom 
of association. No African can hold, 
address or chair a gathering except 
with the permission in writing of 
the white district commissioner. 
While these are declared statutes of 
political control of natives in South 
Africa, Israel uses informal but 
recognisable procedures to curtail 
independent native Palestinian 
activity. All attempts at establishing 
independent Arab parties were 
frustrated by the Israeli Govern- 
ment. Israeli techniques against 
native activism include arrest and 
imprisonment of leaders, legal and 
other types of harassment of activ- 
ists, denial of registering of 
associations, etc. 


Social Segregation 


Perhaps one of the most effective 
mechanisms for political and social 
control of the natives in all settler 
colonial states including South 
Africa and Israel is the restriction 
and regulation of their freedom 
of movement. Such restriction is 
justified on a variety of grounds, 
including security. South African 
apartheid, through several laws, 
such as the Group Areas Act, the 
Bantu Urban Areas Consolidated 
Act, and the Bantu Law Amend- 
ment Act of 1964, restricts the 


natives to certain designated areas. 
Departure from and entry into 
African areas of the reservations is 
strictly controlled. Africans in 
white areas (over three quarters of 
the country) travel and reside there 
only if they can officially show 
cause. This has to be done through 
official travel documents. 


In Israel, similar restrictions are 
imposed on the native Palestinian 
Arabs. Since the creation of the 
State of Israelin 1948, over 80% of 
Palestinian Arabs have lived, for at 
least a time, under military govern- 
ment. The laws which govern these 
‘military zones’ are the State of 
Emergency Laws promulgated by 
the British Mandate in Palestine in 
1945. Additional statutes, the 
Zones of Security Regulations, 
were enacted by Israel in 1949. 
Articles of this law give the military 
governors near dictatorial rights in 
restricting not only freedom of 
movement but all civil liberties. 
There is no recourse for the native 
except higher military-administrative 
authorities. These laws and military 
government were applied to the 
areas of greatest native Arab popul- 
ation concentration in Galilee, the 
Negev and the ‘Triangle Area’ in 
the central region of the country. 
This military rule lasted from 1948 
until 1966, when it reverted to 
police control. During and since 
the 1967 war, military rule was 
reimposed in these areas, as well 
as in the West Bank region. These 
zones were not only near the 
Israeli border, but also in areas far 
from the frontier. Exit out of and 
entry into these ‘closed zones’ 
were by official military passes for 
the natives. 


In 1948 Israel, Arabs who remained 
in urban areas were forced to move, 
even abandon their own property, 
into specified areas designated for 
them. This forced ghettoisation led 
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newly created minority native 
Arabs. This process along with the 
military governance system emerged 
as the basis of social segregation of 
the native Arabs. 


Economic Exploitation 


Of course, as in South Africa, there 
are token natives in certain official 
and institutional capacities, but 
these are ‘safe’ and ‘loyal’ natives. 
This pattern of encouraging and 
supporting conservative and colla- 
borative native leadership is not 
unlike the pattern of South African 
support to Black African tribal 
leaders. 


Finally, political and social control 
of the natives is allied with, and 
necessary for, economic exploit- 
ation of these people. In both 
South Africa and Israel the natives 
are concentrated in the lower 
occupational categories: manual, 
unskilled and semi-skilled occu- 
pations. Such restrictions are either 
a matter of practice or sometimes 
provided for by law. Indeed, natives 
in Israel are paid only a fraction of 
what the settlers earn for the same 
job. The usual pattern of last-hired, 


first-fired is also operative here. 


Typically, native workers are either 
denied the right to organize them- 
selves or this right is severely 
circumscribed. In South Africa, the 
Industrial Conciliation Act of 1956 
defines African workers in such a 
manner that they are denied union 
organizing. 


In Israel, the powerful settler union 
organization, the Histadrut, has had 
a long antagonistic history with 
native Arab workers. In Mandate 
days, the Histadrut’s slogan was for 
Jewish work only; after the creation 
of the Israeli state, the new slogan 
was to hire ‘organized workers’. As 
Arab workers were not unionized 
and were not admitted into the 
Histadrut, this last slogan meant 
denial of employment of native 


Arabs. In 1960, Arabs were finally 
admitted into the Histadrut and 
yet their earning power is still a 
fraction of that of equivalent Israeli 
workers. 


Most of Arab labour in Israel is 
‘itinerant’, commuting sometimes 
long distances for work and return- 
ing only periodically to their homes. 
Since 1967, nearly 70,000 Arabs 
from the occupied territories also 
commute daily into Israel for work. 
These Arab workers have been used 
as very cheap labour in Israel. 


Cultural Discrimination 


Similar discrimination in the edu- 
cational sphere is evident. In South 
Africa, despite some progress, 60% 
of the natives of primary school age 
are out of school while in Israel the 
rate is about 30%. Native educa- 
tional institutions and facilities are 
distinctly inferior and suffer native 
cultural deprivation. According to 
Jiryis, native students who studied 
in primary schools can hardly read 
and write their native language. 
Native history is taught in a distor- 
ted manner while settler history is 
gloriously portrayed. 


In conclusion, the herrenvolk demo- 
cracy the colonial settlers erected in 
both South Africa and Israel is 
quite similar in thrust and in general 
features, although not in details. 
The similar social structures, 
dilemmas in handling the natives, 
justifications for their settlements 
and subsequent histories tend to 
bring about similar ideologies, world 
views and mutual sympathy. 


TRADE AND ECONOMIC 
LINKS 


Until 1967, Israel maintained a 
firm public posture of opposition 
to the apartheid regime of South 
Africa. The major link between the 
two countries was the supply of 
South African diamonds to the 
Israeli diamond cutting industry.’ 


This posture helped Israel’s cam- 
paign for diplomatic relations with 
countries in Africa. The diamond 
trade continues today and while the 
exact trade figures are not available, 
it is known that the diamond 
cutting industry is second only to 
arms sales as Israel’s main export 
earner and that over half of the 
uncut gems come from South 
Africa. This trade had continued 
throughout the 1960s despite a 
general chill in the relationship 
following the 1961 vote at the 
United Nations against apartheid 
which the Israelis supported. In 
retaliation for their stance the 
South African government rescin- 
ded its permission for the free flow 
of funds from South Africa to 
Israel. 


It was the June war of 1967 that 
warmed the apartheid partners to 
one another again and since this 
date there has been a rapid and vast 
expansion in trade between the two 
states. This was made possible by 
the establishment of a number of 
business groups whose aims are the 
promotion of trade and investment 
between Israel and South Africa. 
The support given these groups by 
their respective governments shows 
the political significance with which 
they are viewed. 


Partners In Trade 


July 1967 saw the formation of the 
first of these groups, the Israeli- 
South Africa Friendship League, 
and this was soon joined by the 


Israeli-South African Man-to-Man 
Committee. This committee was 
founded by the South Africa 
Foundation which had in turn 
been formed at the beginning of 
the 1960s to produce propaganda 
showing apartheid in a favourable 
light to the outside world, under 
the chairmanship of Harry Oppen- 
heimer. The Man-to-Man Committee 
took part in the ‘Millionaires 
conference in Jerusalem in 1968, 
which was organised to stimulate 
trade with Israel, and one result was 
the formation by the South African 
delegates of the Israel-South Africa 
Trade Association. This has since 
become the key group promoting 
not only trade, originally mainly 
textiles and foodstuffs, between the 
two countries but also organising 
capital investment programmes and 
generally performing the role of 
catalyst in the relationship. Between 
1967 and 1973 the Israel-South 
Africa Trade Association (ISATA) 
was instrumental in organising trade 
delegation exchange visits which 
created the conditions for large 
financial transactions (mainly be- 
tween Israeli banks and the South 
African government-owned Indus- 
trial Development Corporation) to 
take place. 


New Avenues 


At the 1973 millionaires’ confer- 
ence in Jerusalem, the leader of 
the South African delegation ‘an- 
nounced a scheme to use Israeli- 
South African economic collabor- 
ation to evade the sanctions against 
South Africa imposed by African 
States’. This involved a large in- 
vestment in an Israeli factory, by a 
South African firm, which would 
then make cotton prints and export 
them to the African states which 
had sanctions against South Africa. 


This arrangement not only showed 
the direction in which both states 
were moving, acting as conduits for 
goods from countries who for one 
reason or another do not want to 
be seen dealing with South Africa 
or Israel, but demonstrated that the 
weakness of both countries’ manu- 
facturing industries in competition 
with the major producers on the 
world market meant that they had 
to look for outlets where the 
competition was less fierce. 


1973 was also significant in that it 
saw the formation of ISKOOR (see 
box). The South Africans were not 
slow to use the preferential trade 
agreements which Israel enjoys with 
the EEC and the USA. Israeli goods, 
either wholly produced or finished, 
with 40% added value, are allowed 
to enter the huge EEC market free. 
The US, which accounts for 25% of 
all Israel’s commercial exports (of 
which contracts by the US Defence 
Department for aviation and com- 
puter goods made 37% in 1980) 
allows free entry to a list of 2,700 
Israeli products. This dimension of 
the economic relationship has 
become increasingly important as 
South Africa has expanded its trade 
with other African states and built 
its trade with Israel to utilise more 
fully the tariff free arrangements 
granted to Israel. 


Development of Trade in the ’70s 


In the decade between 1970 and 
1980, Israeli exports to South 
Africa increased from $10.7 million 
to $80 million and imports from 
$10.2 million to $117 million. 
These figures exclude, however, the 
two major trade links, diamonds 
and weapons, for which there are 
no figures available. If these two 
items are included in the total, as 
indeed they should be, then Israel 
now ranks alongside the US and 
Britain as one of South Africa’s 
main trading partners. The type of 


Iskoor is an amalgam of Koor 
Industries (51%), which is in 
turn owned by the Histadrut 
(the bogus Israeli ‘trade union’), 
and the South African Steel 
Corp., Iscor, (49%). It runs a 
steel fabrication plant near 
Kiriyat-Gat which imports. 
nearly 50% of Israel’s disclosed 
steel imports from South Africa, 
which in tum represents some 
40% of South Africa’s official 
exports to Israel. The Koor 
group also manufactures chem- 
icals and fertilizers in collabor- 
ation with the South African 
Sentrachem, many of which, 
like the steel products, are 
destined for re-export. 


If vou’ve received 

your marching orders 
we'll get you started 

on the right foot. 


goods exchanged also demonstrates 
the strategic importance of the 
trading links in supporting the 
continued rule of the white min- 
ority in South Africa and Zionism 
in Israel. Mineral rich South Africa 
will be supplying all of Israel’s coal 
needs by 1986, estimated to be 3.5 
million tons a year, thus reducing 
its dependence on oil for its main 
source of power and cutting out 
imports of coal from Australia and 
the US who Israel views as poten- 
tially less ardent supporters in the 
years ahead. Israel also imports 
chemicals for its important plastics 
and pharmaceutical industries, iron 
and steel, much for finishing and 
re-export, asbestos, timber, sugar, 
machine tools, and ferro-alloys. It 
in turn exports plastics, chemicals, 
electronics and machinery to South 
Africa. So industrial goods and raw 
materials have taken over from 
food, textiles and similar products 
as the major trading items as the 
economic alliance has developed 
and expanded. 


While South Africa is helping the 
Zionist regime towards more in- 
dependence of political action by 
uncritically supplying its raw ma- 
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There’ still a lot of gold i 


terial requirements, one of the best 
examples of the benefits which 
South Africa enjoys from the 
alliance comes in the form of 
supplies of electronic equipment 
for industrial, commercial and 
military use. 


‘Most of its (the Israeli electronics) 
major plants were founded as joint 
ventures with US companies who 
own, invest, provide ‘know how’, 
licensing and marketing or have 
undertaken other arrangements 
with Israel.’ 


Meanwhile, Israel not only supplies 
components and spare parts for US 
weapons systems, as_ previously 
mentioned, to the US itself but 
through TADIRAN, for example, 
provides licences, ‘know how’, and 
hardware to South Africa, so they 
get the best of both US and Israeli 
research and development. 


‘Koor is also part owner with the 
Israeli Ministry of Defence of 
TADIRAN, the electronics com- 
pany of highly sophisticated military 
equipment which has been devel- 
oping connections with South 
Africa since 1970. Together with a 
South African company Calan, 
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that you don’t have to dig for. 


The South African economy rs recognised 


iNternatlionally as one of the world’s soundest 
And there's a lot of money to be made Good 
peopie to show you around are the Industrial 
Development Corporation 

The |OC provides tarlor- made financial 
assistance m the form of medium and long 
term toans tor the establishment and fs 
expansion of industries in any area of the 
Repudiic and South West Alnica. exclud- {7 
INg the Black Homelands 


industrial Deve 


The 10C 1s atso active in the financing of 


the import and export of capital goods. making 
available credit facilities on terms competitrve 
On the international tender market. A special 
scheme also exrsts 10 finance the creation of 
capacity for exports. 


Materials are here in abundance ~ 
plentiful and cheap. steel, abundant mineral 
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TADIRAN owns Consolidated 
Power (Pty.) which both manufac- 
tures in South Africa and imports 
Consolidated Power exports to 
Europe, and uses 60-65% South 
African materials. And a further 
Koor subsidiary, Afitra, sells Israeli 
goods to South Africa and markets 
South African goods abroad.’ 


The financial arrangements needed 
to facilitate this shift and increase 
in volume of trade have been well 
provided for by the governments 
and banks of both countries and 
this has also opened the doors to 
other financial concessions as can 
be seen from this newspaper report 
from 1980; 


SA’s Special Deal for Investment in Israel 


South Africa is to permit the purchase by 
its nationals of ‘State of Israel Bonds, 
the country’s minister of Finance, Sen 
Owen Horwood, announced in Jerusalem 
recently. 


In talks with his Israeli host, Yigael 
Hurwitz, the South African Minister 
agreed to allow the sale of bonds in his 
cauntry up to a ceiling of 25 million 
dollars 


Hurwitz told newsmen at a joint Press 
conference that he had also asked the 
South Africans to grant tax-exempt 
recognition to UJA contributions by 
South African citizens. 


Horwood said there would be an increase 
— from fifty to sixty million dollars — in 
the ceiling of South African investments 
in Israel. 


Moreover, South African investors in 
Israel would be allowed to conduct trans- 
actions in Israel according to Pretoria’s 
official rate of exchange, which was 30 
per cent higher than its world rate of 
exchange. 


This would give investors in Israel a sub- 
stantially higher return for their rands. 


The two Finance Ministers agreed to set 
up a standing committee of top officials 
to meet demi-annually. 


One major item on its agenda will be to 
work out details of an evolving coal 
agreement, whereby Israel will buy coal 
from South Africa to fuel its new power 
station at Hadera. 


Another item: Israel’s request for fishing 
rights in South African waters. 


Hurwitz denied that there had been an 
attempt (if there was it failed) to ‘play 
down’ Horwood’s visit for fear of 
offending Third World countries. 


‘It would be impossible to hide him,’ the 
Israeli Minister quipped, referring to his 
guest’s large dimensions. 


Horwood said the issue of apartheid had 
not been raised during the discussions. It 
would have been pointless for the two 
sides to enter into each other’s internal 
policies. 


Commenting on the outcome of the 
Horwood visit, Professor Marcus Arkin, 
Director General of the SAZF, said that 
allowing South Africans to invest at a 
higher rate should be a great stimulus to 
investment in approved Israeli industrial 
projects. 


‘Until we know the conditions of the 
bond sales — and to what extent they 
will compare with Israeli bond sales 
elsewhere in the world — it is extremely 
difficult to forecast how the local public 
will react.’ 


In the meantime it is reported that South 
African has agreed in principle to an 
Israeli request for 200 million dollars 
(R150 million) in easy credit to buy food 
and goods from the Republic over the 
next three years. 


‘The South Africans have agreed in prin- 
ciple to all our requests but details still 
have to be worked out hopefully before 
the Minister’s visit ends, an _ Israeli 
Treasury spokesman said. 


Israel’s exports to South Africa for the 
first nine months of 1980 were 59 
million dollars (R44,250,000) and 
imported goods worth 110 million 
dollars (R82.5 million) he said. 


The two countries had agreed to set up 
a committee to try to close what Israel 
called the large trade gap. 


LINKS WITH THE 
‘“HOMELANDS’ 


In the period since 1976, Israel has 
displayed increasing interest in the 
black ‘Homelands’ in South Africa, 
and although few details about 
economic collaboration have been 
published, there is some evidence 
that Israeli investment in the ‘home- 
lands’, and/or ‘joint ventures’ 
involving partial manufacture there 
of goods for finishing in Israel, may 
be envisaged. 


As early as the beginning of 1976 a 
member of the Knesset, Mr. 
Mordechai Ben-Porat, on a visit to 
South Africa stated that Israel was 
interested in helping South Africa 
‘develop’ the Transkei. And in the 
months after the South African 
Prime Minister’s visit to Israel, a 
delegation from the Transkei agri- 
cultural ‘ministry’ was reported to 
have gone to Israel. 


In February 1977 two represent- 
atives of the Bantu Investment 
Corporation visited Israel during a 
tour of Western Europe aimed at 
attracting investment for the ‘home- 
lands’, and press reports indicated 
that many Israeli companies, in 
particular those involved in the 
plastics industry, were interested in 
a plan ‘to utilize the low-cost semi- 
skilled labour available in the 
Republic and then import the 
goods back to Israel, either com- 


pleted or with the necessary finish- 
ing being handled here and then 
exported elsewhere, possibly to the 
European Economic Community.’ 


In 1978, a group of ‘clergymen and 
educationalists from ‘Transkei, 
South Africa and Bophuthatswana’ 
visited Israel, the Transkeians 
apparently on Transkei passports. 


In October 1980 Bophuthatswana 
advertised in Israel for eight ‘motor 
mechanics, telephone technicians, 
doctors and engineers’, and received 
2,000 applicants, on the eve of a 
‘private’ visit by ‘President’ Lucas 
Mangope. It emerged at the time 
that Bophuthatswana’s agricultural 
resources for ‘President’ Mangope’s 
government. In February 1981, the 
bantustan’s ‘Minister’ of Health also 
visited Israel, where he recruited 16 
doctors and dentists to work in 
Bophuthatswana. 


In December 1980 ‘President’ 
Patrick Mphephu of Venda claimed, 
on his return from a visit to Israel, 
that Israel had promised Venda 
‘recognition . . . in the near future . 
This claim was promptly denied by 
the Israeli Foreign Ministry. Mr. 
Mpephu also said that he hoped to 
export timber, furniture and red 
meat to Israel; and that he had 
invited Professor D.Marmeli of the 
University in Haifa to visit Venda in 
February 1981 to advise on export- 
ing its products.’ 
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THE MILITARY ALLIANCE 


While trade between Israel and 
South Africa is becoming increas- 
ingly important, it is in the field of 
arms and military cooperation that 
the heart of the relationship lies. 
Both countries now have well 
established and fast growing arms 
manufacturing industries, so allow- 
ing them more independence of 
action and giving them more 
influence in the expanding world 
market for arms, especially in the 
‘Third World’. The economic re- 
turns, both directly from arms sales 
and also from the commercial 
trade, that often accompanies them, 
are enormous. 


The reasons for establishing their 
own arms manufacturing industries 
may originally have been different. 
Nowadays, however, Israel’s and 
South Africa’s perceptions of their 
‘defence’ problems have changed, 
and grown much closer together, 
with the consequence that, at 
present, their arms industries are 
developing along very similar lines; 
this is also as a result of their close 
cooperation in research and devel- 
opment. 


The basis of South Africa’s present 
outlook (and, with some small 
adjustments, Israel’s too) is well 
outlined in this extract from a 
United Nations ‘Study Series’ paper 
on Disarmament. 


‘The fundamental guideline under- 
lying the foreign policy and mili- 
tary strategy of the Republic of 
South Africa was formulated as 
follows in that government’s 1977 
White Paper on defence: ‘‘The 
principle of the right of the white 
nation to self-determination is not 
subject to discussion.” Any dis- 
cussion of South Africa’s military 
and political posture, therefore, 
must start from the special situ- 
ation created by apartheid, not 
only in South Africa itself but in 


the region as a whole. Traditional 
concepts of national security inter- 
ests, threat perceptions and defence 
may apply only to a limited extent 
in a situation where the military 
and defence policy of that country 
is aimed chiefly at maintaining by 
any necessary means the domin- 
ation of the white minority. In fact 
the greatest threat to peace in the 
region stems from a racist regime’s 
denial of basic rights to the over- 
whelming majority of the popu- 
lation and its willingness to use 
strong repressive means, both inter- 
nally and externally, to pressure its 
interests and privileges.’ 


This rather puts into perspective 
the statement made by Finance 
Minister Owen Horwood (while 
presenting the military with $2.76 
million for their 1981 budget) that 
it should be made ‘... perfectly 
clear...to our enemies that the 
government is in earnest with its 
commitment to the proper pro- 
tection of our country.’ He meant, 
of course, the interests of the 
white minority when speaking of 
‘country’. 


‘Total War’ 


Cooperation between the two apar- 
theid states in the military field has 
increased dramatically since the 
mid-1970s, and in spite of the 
Israelis paying lip service to the 
United Nations arms embargo in 
1977, ’78 and ’79. Primary to the 
South Africans’ point of view has 
been the strategy, popularised by 
Defence Minister General Malan, of 
‘total war’. 


‘It means the formulation of 
national objectives in which all the 
community’s resources are mustered 
and managed on a co-ordinated level 
to ensure survival. Every activity of 
the state must be seen and under- 
stood as a function of total war.’ 


This development of policy required 
allies who were able and willing to 
supply the types of weapons and 
technology which would enable the 
South African regime to wage its 
‘total war’ while an arms embargo, 
not total by any means but effec- 
tive in preventing direct supplies of 
advanced weapons systems from 
the US and Europe, was in force. 
This was exactly the type of hard- 
ware and expertise that the Israelis 
were able and very willing to supply, 
and coincided with the collapse of 
Israel’s diplomatic campaign in 
Africa. Following the 1973 war 
most of the African countries 
which had established diplomatic 
relations with Israel in the early 
1960s cut these links continuing, 
however, to trade, all be it more 
covertly (since 1973 Israel’s trade 


Table II: Largest Third World Exporters of 
Major Weapons 1977-80 
SIPRI trend indicator values, constant (1975) US $ million. 


with African countries has increased 
by nearly 400%). Thus, with the 
need to appear to be opposed to 
apartheid in South Africa removed, 
the Israelis were free to exploit the 
growing demands for weapons from 
the South African regime. 


The type of weapons for which the 
South Africans were looking inclu- 
ded advanced long range artillery 
(to reduce direct contact, and so 
lower their casualty figures which 
they felt were unacceptably high 
during their invasion of Angola in 
1975), multi-role fighters/bomb- 
ers, missiles, helicopters, infantry 
weapons, communications equip- 
ment, and new naval craft that 
could be used either for coastal 
patrol, landing soldiers or bombard- 
ment from offshore. 


Table III: Leading Third World exporters 


of major weapons, 1970-79 


% Total Largest Supplier % Third Largest % of 
Exporter Value Third importer Workd total recipients supplier’s 
World exports per exporter exports total 
1. Brazil 421 33.1 Chile Israel 26 South Africa 35 
2. Israel 367° 28.9 South Africa Argentina 29 
3. South Africa 116 9.1 Zimbabwe 
4, Libya 98 7.7 Syria Brazil 21 Libya 25 
5. Egypt 72 5.7 Sara Chile 21 
6. South Korea 38 3.0 ndonesia ; 
7. Argentina 35 2.8 Chile | Tran 9 een i 
8.SapdiArabia 31 2.4 Somalia organ 
A peace 7 3 oe Jordan 9 South Africa 90 
. Indonesia : enin ; 
rt Cuba 18 12 Peru South Africa 9 Zimbabwe 98 
12. India 12 0.9 South Africa> Libya 6 Uganda 70 
Others 33 2.6 Syria 24 
Total 1271 100.0 Others 20 


Source: SIPRI, Yearbook 1982, p. 196 Source: SIPRI, Yearbook 1981, p. 116 


8S1PRI data is based on published sources and includes only deliveries of ‘major weapons.” While grael does export Kfir fighter, Shafir and Gabriel missiles, Merkava tanks and 
Reshif missile boats, its place among the major arms exporters is also based on exports of defense electronics, small arms and munitions. Information on Israeli sales is highly 
classified. One of the larger Israeli deals of 1981 was covert sales to Iran of ammunition, refurbished jet engines, spare parts for M-48 tanks, and tires for F-4 Phantoms.(SIPRI, 
Yearbook 1982, p. 1898.) 


Via a company in Spain; final destination not known to Indian government. 
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Weapon Supplies 


The artillery has been provided in 
the shape of the 155mm howitzer, 
one of the most advanced systems 
in use by the West’s army’s at 
present. This gun was first sugges- 
ted by the Israelis, who had already 
used it in 1973, and who then used 
their contacts and influence in the 
Pentagon, State Department and 
CIA to smuggle over 60,000 shells 
and four barrels to South Africa via 
Spain and Antigua. Armscor (see 
box) has adapted and remodelled 
the 155mm howitzer and now 
produces it for the South African 
army as the GS and exports a 
version known as the G6. The 
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Israelis have supplied the South 
African air force with their home- 
built version of the French Mirage, 


the Kfir, and South Africa is 
financially involved in the develop- 
ment of the new Israeli fighter/ 
bomber, the Lavi. The Kfir is 


Israeli Military Exports 


($ millions) 


Se oom 


late 1960s $ 104 
1977 $ 2505 
1978 $ 425¢ 
1979 $ 750 
1980 $1,250 
1981 $1,3004 


9 Baltimore Sun, December 6, 1982. 
bros Angeles Times, August 18, 1981. 
© Yediot Aharanot, April 1, 1979. 

q Jerusalem Post, February 5, 1982. 


Armscor 


Armscor was created when the 
National Institute for Defence 
Research and the South African 
Armaments Board were amalga- 


mated and is responsible for 
research and development, buy- 
ing, and cost and quality control 
of all weapons for the South 
African government. 


The GS 155mm Howitzer 


powered by engines built in the US, 
and the sale required the approval 
of the Reagan administration which 
was duly granted. The Israelis also 
service and provide spare parts for 
the South African air force’s Mirage 
which the South Africans build 
under licence from France. 


A joint venture between Rotoflight 
Helicopters of Cape Town and an 
Israeli based firm, Chemavir-Masok, 
takes care of the helicopters. The 
‘Scorpion’ helicopter is built in 
South Africa and assembled in 
Israel, making it eligible for free 
entry into the EEC. The South 
African army’s new assault rifle, the 
R4, is a version of the Israeli Galil 
and Israel has supplied the South 
Africans with Uzi submachine guns 
which are also now made in South 
Africa under a Belgian licence. 
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Israel has, in addition, proved most 


useful in almost completely re- a> = AS 
shaping and re-equipping the South [aes 


African navy. The navy’s role has 
changed from protection of the 
shipping lanes around the Cape for 
its Western friends, to prevention of 
infiltration by guerilla forces from 
the sea, countering threats from 
neighbouring states, and support of 
the South African army’s land 
forces (i.e. shelling refugee camps 
and towns from the sea). As the 
Israeli navy’s function is almost 
exactly the same, it was already 
equipped with the hardware and 
tactical knowledge that the South 
Africans wanted. The Israelis agreed 
to supply three completed Reshef 
Class gunboats to South Africa and 
granted a licence to build a further 
9 at Simonstown naval dockyard. 
They also sent experts to help build 
up the dockyard so that the order 
could be filled, and trained several 
hundred South African sailors in 
the use of the boat. The Reshef is 
armed with Gabriel missiles (now 
also manufactured in South Africa) 
and Harpoon ship-to-ship missiles; 
both are Israeli designed. It is also 
armed with two guns supplied by 
Oto Melara of Italy which the 
South Africans would not have 
direct access to because of the UN 
arms embargo. The Israelis have 
also sold the South Africans at least 
6 Dvora-Class fast patrol boats, and 
plans for joint production of 
submarines and corvetts are in the 
pipeline. 


Exchange of Intelligence 


The South African government has 
also made extensive use of Israel’s 
knowledge of counter-insurgency 
techniques as well as the hardware 
the latter produces for use in this 
area. Intelligence gathered by the 
Mossad — Israel’s ‘foreign intelli- 
gence and security services’ — is 
shared with the South Africans, 
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The Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr R F 
(Pik) Botha, listens attentively to General 
Bar-Lev of Israel, who visited him re- 
cently Beeld 
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and there have been experts from 
both the Israeli army and Mossad 
based in South Africa since 1976. 
Mossads close links with other 
African countries e.g. Kenya, Zaire, 
and Liberia, which have contin- 
ued despite the breakdown of 
diplomatic relations are particularly 
useful to the South Africans, as are 
Israeli sources in the US. In return 
the Israelis have access to informa- 
tion gathered at Silvermine, South 
Africa’s huge spy centre. 


The ‘steel ring’ 


Broader ‘security’ has been yet 
another major area in which the 
Israeli’s have been able to help the 
South African regime to carry out 
its policy of ‘total war’. Using the 
information and techniques gained 
from surrounding Israel with a 
‘security’ fence, a team of experts 
have been based in South Africa 
for the past ten years to do the 
same while also setting up and 
training special units to police the 
border; at present there are over 
50 Israeli specialists working on this 
project. Israel benefits by selling 
the equipment to the South Afric- 
ans. This includes; anti-personnel 
mines, infra-red night sights and 
highly sophisticated electronic sen- 
sory and surveillance equipment. 


‘War talk’ 


Exchange of military information — 
on battle tactics etc — has been 
going on since the Israeli state was 


List of sources 


founded in 1948, although it has 
really only become formalised since 
the visit of South Africa’s Prime 
Minister, Vorster, to Israel in 1976. 
During this visit a Joint Ministerial 
Committee was formed, which 
included the defence ministers who 
now meet at least once a year. 
South African Jews have been given 
dispensation by the South African 
government to fight in the Israeli 
army in every war since 1948, in 
ever increasing numbers. The train- 
ing and techniques which they have 
brought back to South Africa with 
them have undoubtedly aided the 
army there. These contributions are 
minimal, however, when compared 
with the number of high level 
official visits that have taken place 
over the last few years, including 
visits from Major General Aharon 
Yariv, director of the Institute of 
Strategic Studies in Israel and a 
former Minister of Information; Mr. 
Harry Hurwitz who was a personal 
advisor to Begin on ‘external infor- 
mation’; Lieutenant General 
Mordechai Gur; General Bar-Lev 
and General Chaim Herzog. In 
December 1981 Defence Minister 
Sharon visited ‘operational areas’ 
in Namibia during South African 
attacks on Angola. 


In December 1983 South African 
armed forces invaded Angola using 
many of the same weapons and 
tactics that the Israeli’s used 
during their invasion of Lebanon 
the year before. 
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The ruins of Cahama hospital after South African bombing, Cahama, 
Angola, September 1981. 
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